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TASHIRO KAZUI 


Foreign Relations During the Edo Period: 
Sakoku Reexamined 


Translated by SUSAN DOWNING VIDEEN 


Words are but an imperfect medium for expressing our ideas and 
feelings, and frequently they give rise to unfortunate misunder- 
standings. This is nowhere more true than for the vocabulary of 
Japanese history. Even words for which we can settle on a single 
reading may still be difficult to use with confidence because their 
exact meaning continues to elude us. The word sakoku, for example, 
is a comparatively popular term among historians to describe inter- 
national relations during the Tokugawa period. And yet, familiar 
though the term is, its exact meaning is so difficult to explain that 
over the years it has suffered badly from misinterpretation. 

One difficulty is that the word sakoku has come to embody a 
variety of subtle nuances. Literally interpreted, the ideograms mak- 
ing up the word simply mean ‘‘closing the country.’’ From this we 
imagine a closed society having absolutely no contact with any other 
nation.! And then, by extension, we find the Edo period itself being 
defined as ‘‘the period of isolation’’ or ‘‘the dark ages’’ or ‘‘the 
beginning of the Japanese tragedy.”’ 

As I shall later show in more detail, these definitions diverge 
considerably from the facts. In the first place, the word sakoku was 
not strictly of Japanese origin, its use dating back only to 1801, when 
a Nagasaki interpreter named Shizuki Tadao translated part of The 
History of Japan by the German physician Engelbert Kaempfer 
(1651-1716) and called his work Sakoku ron. Sakoku, then, was 


1. In the popular historical survey by George B. Sansom, The Western World and 
Japan (New York: Knopf, 1951), the first section of Chapter 9: ‘‘The Tokugawa 
Regime”’ is entitled ‘‘The Closing of the Country.” 


Journal of Japahese Studies, 8:2 
© 1982 Society for Japanese Studies 
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Shizuki’s own invention, a word formed by reversing the characters 
for kuni o tozasu, an expression appearing in the translation. Use of 
the word soon spread, and before long it was commonplace among 
Bakumatsu intellectuals as the opposite of kaikoku (literally, ‘‘open- 
ing the country’’).2, However, we must always bear in mind that 
sakoku was a special word coined at a special time in Japanese 
history, the last decades of the Tokugawa shogunate. Anyone 
foolish enough to try to comprehend the whole two centuries of 
foreign relations in the Edo period through this one particular word 
is bound to run into trouble. 

The problem becomes even more complicated when we look at 
actual instances of Japan’s foreign relations during the Edo period. 
The attention of most people considering Japan’s foreign relations 
during the Edo period is focused on Dejima and the Dutch and 
Chinese merchant ships that came to Nagasaki for trade. No one 
could deny that with sakoku in full effect Japan severed its ties with 
all except one of the Christian nations of Europe and henceforth 
received what little news it could of the West through the Dutch, or 
more correctly through the representatives of the Dutch East India 
Company. Nagasaki has enjoyed an enduring fascination as Japan’s 
one and only international city at that time, and the Chinese ships 
that entered its harbor, in addition to the Dutch, have drawn their 
share of attention, too. It is only natural that Nagasaki should have 
been called Japan’s window on the world during the long years of 
seclusion. What we must recognize, however, is that discussion of 
Japan’s international relations has been shackled too long by the 
belief that Nagasaki was Japan’s only window on the world. 
Japanese historians have believed too long that after the adoption of 
sakoku, Nagasaki was the only place where Japanese and foreigners 
had any contact. 

The truth is that during the Edo period Holland and China were 
not the only nations with whom Japan had relations, and Nagasaki 
was not the only window opening out on the world. In addition to 
contacts with Holland and China, Japan had formal relations with 
two of its neighbors in Northeast Asia:: Korea and the Ryukyus. 
With each of these the Bakufu established different kinds of rela- 
tionships, handling each in a distinctive way. The ruler of the Yi 
dynasty in Korea, for example, was regarded as the shogun’s equal, 
and diplomatic relations between Japan and Korea were maintained 


2. Itazawa Takeo, Nichiran bunka késhdshi no kenkya (Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 
1959), pp. 552-60. 
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on an equal footing not seen in Japan’s dealings with any other 
nation. This relationship, in which the fundamental position of the 
Bakufu toward foreign policy was fully realized, is a very important 
aspect of any study of Japan’s foreign relations during the Edo 
period. 

It is clear, then, that we must not limit our examination of foreign 
relations during this period to the role of Christianity and to 
Nagasaki and its relationship with Europe. Rather, we ought to set 
Japan’s international relations within the context of the history of all 
of Northeast Asia, including China, Korea, and the Ryukyus. It is 
from this new viewpoint, and not from the confines of traditional 
theories of sakoku, that I would like to examine the patterns of 
foreign exchange that were characteristic of Japan during the Edo 
period. 


I. Sakoku in Its Historical Context 


Today as in the past, the policies the government of a country 
decides or is forced to take often reflect in large degree the experi- 
ences through which that country has passed. Thus, to fully explain 
why the Tokugawa shogunate adopted the foreign policy called 
sakoku by later generations, we must know what position Japan held 
in relation to all the other nations of Northeast Asia and what past 
experiences may have combined to shape its leaders’ attitude to- 
ward foreign policy. This is because sakoku, a product of Japan’s 
unique historical experience, also represented part of a whole new 
international order defining the relationships between the countries 
of Northeast Asia. 

It must be remembered that until the nineteenth century there 
existed in East Asia a unique international community with China at 
the center. It was a world described as ka-i no sekai, or the world of 
China and the barbarians.* The expression ka-i no sekai reveals that 
distinctly Chinese view of the world which had been passed down 
from earliest times. China was seen as the ‘‘central flower’’ (chika, 
in Japanese) in a world otherwise inhabited by barbarians. Of the 
barbarians there were four tribes (shii)—the Koreans and Japanese 
to the east (Tdi), the inhabitants of the various countries of In- 
dochina to the south (Nanban), the peoples of Turkic and Tibetan 
extraction to the west (Seiji), and the nomadic tribes roaming the 


3. The term ka-i no sekai appears in Chapter 1 of Nakamura Hidetaka’s Nihon to 
Chosen (Shibund6, 1966), where the concept is examined as a fundamental principle 
underlying Chinese domination in East Asia. 
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northland (Hokuteki)—all brought together into one world domi- 
nated by China. To the Chinese these people were truly barbarians 
beyond the pale of civilization—unmannered, uncultured, and al- 
together inferior to the Chinese themselves. No less so to the 
Chinese were the inhabitants of Japan and the various states of the 
Korean peninsula, the so-called ‘‘eastern barbarians.’’ Their lead- 
ers, inspired by the Chinese example to set up orderly systems of 
government to rule their newly unified nations, were ever willing to 
take a subservient position in their relations with China in an effort 
to enhance their own power at home by identification with the 
greater nation. 

It was not long, therefore, before both Japan and Korea had 
established sovereign-vassal relations (sakuhd kankei) with China, 
joining the other countries of Northeast Asia as dependent, tributary 
nations. At the same time a variety of rules were devised by China. 
Two of these were the conferral of the Chinese imperial seal on the 
ruler of a tributary nation and the dispatch of tributary missions to 
China. These diplomatic rules or conventions created a distinct 
Northeast Asian order and served to formalize relations between the 
various nations.* In fact, from the time of Queen Himiko’s rule over 
the ancient state of Yamatai to that of the Ashikaga shoguns during 
the Muromachi period, it was essentially these same international 
rules that Japan followed in its dealings with other nations, though 
the growth of national consciousness within Japan engendered criti- 
cism of such subservience. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century, however, conditions in 
Japan and the rest of Northeast Asia grew increasingly chaotic. For 
one thing, Japan was wracked by local wars, as individual daimyo 
struggled for power, and no single leader emerged who was strong 
enough to unify the badly divided nation. To complicate the situa- 
tion further, the Europeans, an alien element unheard of before in 
the history of Japan, and indeed of all Northeast Asia, chose this 
extremely inopportune time to put in their first appearance. 

Japan’s first encounter with the Europeans came in 1543, when 
some Portuguese sailors landed quite by accident on the shores of 
Tanegashima, off the southern tip of Kyushu. The advent of the 
Europeans, bearing a culture wholly foreign to the Japanese in so 
many different ways, had an influence on subsequent Japanese his- 


4. Nishijima Sadao, ‘‘Higashi Ajia sekai no keisei,’’ in Iwanami kéza sekai 
rekishi, IV (Iwanami Shoten, 1970) and Banno Masataka, Kindai Chigoku seiji 
gaikoshi (Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1973). 
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tory and a significance of its own that would be pointless to reiterate 
here.* And yet these first Europeans, for all the havoc they wrought 
on the foreign relations of the time, had no real effect on the long- 
term history of the area as a whole. In this they differed from the 
Western powers who returned after the European Industrial Revolu- 
tion to destroy the unique international order that had prevailed for 
centuries throughout Northeast Asia. In the sixteenth century it was 
Japan itself, and not some alien power, that threatened the fabric of 
Northeast Asian relations. 

The damage was perpetrated by Toyotomi Hideyoshi and the 
two expeditions he sent against Korea. In complete disregard of the 
international rules that had grown out of the relations between 
sovereign and vassal nations in Northeast Asia, Hideyoshi launched 
two reckless invasions of Korea, the Bunroku (1592-95) and Keich6o 
(1596-98) campaigns, which did not come to an end until his death. 
The campaigns were like a violent storm that ends as suddenly as it 
begins.© Yet once the international order had been shattered by 
Hideyoshi’s conquests, it was no easy task to fit all the pieces back 
together again. 

The conquests, in fact, were linked to a chain of events which 
would ultimately bring surprising changes to the whole face of for- 
eign affairs. Hideyoshi’s Korean invasions served to upset the bal- 
ance of power that had long existed in Northeast Asia and were 
therefore related to the rise in power of the Jiirched tribes inhabiting 
northern China. In 1616 the Jiirched chieftain Nurhachi founded the 
Later Chin (later called-the Ch’ing) dynasty and declared himself 
emperor. He then picked up where Hideyoshi had been forced to 
leave off, invading the Korean peninsula and Ming China. Finally in 
1637 his successors subjugated Korea, and seven years later cap- 
tured the Ming capital at Peking, crushing the Ming and bringing all 
China under their rule. 

Ironically, at the same time that Hideyoshi’s Korean expeditions 
were causing such disturbances on the mainland, Japan itself had 
entered a new era of domestic unity and peace and was interested in 
patching up the tattered remnants of the Northeast Asian interna- 
tional order. Tokugawa Ieyasu, who succeeded to power after 
Hideyoshi, adopted a new ‘‘good neighbor’’ policy in his handling of 


5. See Iwao Seiichi, Sakoku, in Nihon no rekishi, XIV (Chao Koron, 1966) and 
Takase Koichiro, Kirishitan jidai no kenkya (Iwanami Shoten, 1977). 

6. Nakamura Hidetaka, Nissen kankeishi no kenkya, Il (Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 
1969). 
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foreign affairs and in his restoration in 1609 of diplomatic relations 
with Korea through the S6 clan of Tsushima. Ieyasu’s successors, 
Hidetada and Iemitsu, continued his efforts to rebuild the interna- 
tional order, and by the time that power was passing from the Ming 
to the Ch’ing in China, Japan had conceived and was carrying out a 
new foreign policy of its own. Part of the plan was to sever relations 
with the alien element in Northeast Asia—the Europeans, or more 
particularly the Christian countries. By proselytizing in Japan they 
posed a threat to shogunal authority. The Bakufu’s primary aim, 
however, was to create from the chaos of international relations a 
new world order centered this time on Japan in observation of all the 
traditional rules which had once bound Northeast Asia into an 
orderly international community. In forbidding free travel abroad 
and limiting foreign contacts to those countries which accepted its 
policies, the Bakufu was adopting a foreign policy no different from 
that of the other countries of Northeast Asia. This new policy was 
called kaikin (maritime prohibitions) by the Japanese, after the for- 
eign policy adopted by the Ming in their own reorganization of 
foreign affairs.’ 


II. A Sketch of Sakoku: The Patterns of Foreign Relations 


Exactly what kinds of relations could evolve with foreign coun- 
tries on the basis of such a policy? The Bakufu sanctioned relations 
between Japan and the following four countries: 


1) China (Ming and Ch’ing dynasties).8 Contact with China was to 
go no further than private business deals with Chinese merchants 
who came to trade at Nagasaki. There were no formal diplomatic 
relations between China and Japan, nor did the two countries 
assume a sovereign-vassal relationship (sakuhd kankei) in their 
dealings with one another. As a result, from the Chinese point of 
view, the Nagasaki trade was an exercise in smuggling. 

2) Korea (Yi dynasty).? Unlike China, Korea maintained formal 
diplomatic relations with Japan. Whenever a new shogun was 
named, a special envoy (tsashinshi, in Japanese) was dispatched 
from Korea to exchange credentials with the new government. 
The documents were always written in terms of equality between 


7. Taiyitin-dono gojikki, in Kokushi taikei, rev. edn., XL (Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 
1964), p. 720. 

8. Yamawaki Teijir6, Nagasaki no Tdjin boeki (Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 1964). 

9. Nakamura, Nissen kankeishi no kenkya, WW and Tashiro Kazui, Kinsei Nitcho 
tsak6 boekishi no kenkya (Sdbunsha, 1981). 
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the two nations. The So clan of Tsushima handled the actual 
business of maintaining diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Korea. 

The Ryukyus (Chizan dynasty).'!° The Ryukyus were incorpo- 
rated into the Satsuma domain after a successful conquest by the 
Shimazu clan early in the seventeenth century. Since the country 
was simultaneously a vassal state of China and thought of as a 
foreign country by the Japanese, the Ryukyus were relegated to 
the unique status of being ruled by two nations at the same time. 
A diplomatic envoy was dispatched to the Bakufu from the 
Ryukyus, much like the Korean envoy just described. But in the 
case of the Ryukyus, a strongly vertical relationship was estab- 
lished, the Chiizan king addressing the shogun as his superior. 
The Bakufu regarded the Ryukyu embassies as tribute missions. 
Holland (East India Company).!! Holland, the one European 
nation with which Japan maintained relations during the Edo 
period, was allowed entry at Nagasaki. Dealings between the two 
countries were limited to private trade, although each new kapi- 
tan, the chief agent of the East India Company at Dejima, was 
required to pay an official visit to the Bakufu upon first taking 
office. 


3 


~ 


4 


~~ 


It is clear, then, that Japan was unwilling to maintain diplomatic 
relations on an equal footing with China, once revered as its suze- 
rain, and seems to have had no desire to take part again in an 
unequal liege relation. And in its dealings with the Ryukyus and 
Holland, which can hardly be described as normal diplomatic rela- 
tions between countries of equal standing, Japan insisted that it be 
paid a sort of tributary mission. Only with Korea did it develop 
formal diplomatic relations on an equal footing. In other words, the 
nations with whom Japan dealt during the Edo period were clearly 
ranked in the following order with Korea, Japan’s equal, at the top: 
1) Korea, 2) the Ryukyus, 3) Holland, and 4) China. 

As Diagram 1 shows, the Bakufu ensured that Japan was at least 
never placed in a position of inferiority in its dealings with other 
nations, and it actually treated countries like Holland and the 
Ryukyus as if they were mere tributary states. The result was a 
Japanese-style ka-i no sekai—the world of Japan and the 
barbarians—in which Japan had shaken free at last from the grip of 
China. It is essential that we appreciate the full scope of the sakoku 


10. Research on the Ryukyus has tended to lag behind other areas of study, and 
the only relevant title is Toguchi Masakiyo, Kinsei no Ryukyu (H6sei Daigaku 
Shuppankyoku, 1975). 

11. Nagazumi Akira, Oranda To-Indo Kaisha (Kondo Shuppansha, 1971). 
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Foreign Relations During the Edo Period 


policy. Historians have traditionally emphasized its negative as- 
pects: admittedly it did close Japan off from the Christian nations of 
Europe. At the same time, however, the Edo period saw the realiza- 
tion of a positive, constructive foreign policy as Japan sought to 
develop new relations with its immediate neighbors in Northeast 
Asia. !? 

We should next consider in what special ways Japan handled its 
trade and diplomatic relations with these various countries. The 
countries with which Japan maintained foreign relations fell into two 
broad categories depending on who handled their affairs in Japan. 
Group A consisted of countries whose dealings with Japan were 


12. Ronald P. Toby, ‘‘Reopening the Question of Sakoku: Diplomacy in the 
Legitimation of the Tokugawa Bakufu,’’ The Journal of Japanese Studies, Vol. 3, 
No. 2 (Summer 1977) and ‘‘The Early Tokugawa Bakufu and Seventeenth-Century 
Japanese Relations with East Asia’’ (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 1977). 
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controlled directly by the Bakufu, and Group B of countries whose 
dealings with Japan were controlled by individual domains. Group A 
comprised China and Holland, whose relations with Japan fell under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Bakufu at Nagasaki; Group B consisted 
of Korea and the Ryukyus, who dealt with the Tsushima and Sa- 
tsuma domains respectively. It is important to note that even though 
the countries of Group A dealt directly with the Bakufu, they never 
enjoyed official diplomatic relations with Japan. On the other hand, 
formal diplomatic relations were established with the countries of 
Group B, who dealt only with certain tozama daimyo, and not 
directly with the Bakufu itself. The diplomatic relations that devel- 
oped with the countries of Group B were of course conducted in the 
name of the Bakufu, the central government of Japan. But all of the 
diplomatic machinery for administering the nation’s foreign affairs 
resided not in the Bakufu itself, but in the individual domains to 
which the Bakufu had entrusted it. 

As compensation for handling the Bakufu’s diplomatic affairs, 
the domains would demand exclusive rights to trade with the par- 
ticular country. If we compare Japan’s foreign relations with those 
of its Northeast Asian neighbors who engaged in trade and diplo- 
macy, we find that the Group B relations must be called normal, 
whereas the Group A relationships cannot. The Group A relation- 
ships, involving only trade and no diplomatic relations, show a 
separation of politics and economics which is not typical of the 
Northeast Asian pattern of foreign affairs. On the other hand, the 
Group B relationships, with their combined trade and diplomatic 
activities, show no separation of politics and economics and are thus 
much closer to the Northeast Asian pattern. 

The actual business of trading was handled in different ways 
depending on the particular country concerned. It is well known that 
in the case of the Group A countries, foreign merchants came to 
Nagasaki to deal with Japanese merchants, a pattern that might be 
called ‘‘inbound trade’’ from the Japanese point of view. In contrast 
to this, it was the Japanese who sent merchants to the Group B 
countries, where they conducted their business on foreign soil, a 
pattern that could be called ‘‘outbound trade.”’ 

Very little has survived in records about this latter type of trad- 
ing. In the case of Tsushima and Korea we know that a Japanese 
concession called Waegwan (Wakan, in Japanese) existed at Pusan, 
Korea, where trading and various diplomatic negotiations were con- 
ducted. With evidence of the Korean trade before us, then, we can 
see what a grave mistake it is to think that during the Edo period the 
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Japanese made absolutely no voyages outside of their own waters. 
The type of Japanese settlement seen at Pusan can be traced to the 
shihakushi system of customs offices found in Sung, Yiian, and early 
Ming China; it was also typical, as we have seen, of the whole 
pattern of international relations throughout Northeast Asia. It is 
clear, then, that Dejima and the Chinese settlement (Tojin-yashiki) 
at Nagasaki, as well as the Ryukyu concession (Rytkytikan), which 
can only be mentioned in passing, all grew out of the same historical 
setting. Were we to enlarge the scope of our study, examples of this 
type of localized ‘‘spot’’ trading (kyoten béeki) could be discovered 
throughout the premodern world. But my observations here will be 
limited to the countries of Northeast Asia.!? 


II, The Development of Trade 


1. Expansion of Trade Under Sakoku. It is clearly rash to as- 
sume that a reduction in the number of countries with which Japan 
did business under sakoku necessarily led to a proportional drop in 
the volume of trade. In fact, as long as the total volume of trade was 
not set at a particular level, it fluctuated according to the economic 
strength of the trading countries and the demand for goods in 
Japanese markets. 

A specific example should serve to illustrate this point. Just 
before the exclusion from Japanese waters of the Portuguese ships 
and insidious Christian cargo that they bore, the Bakufu began to 
grow quite concerned lest the volume of imports, in particular of raw 
silk, should suddenly fall off as a result. Starting in the spring of 
1638, the Bakufu took several occasions to sound out the Dutch on 
the matter, asking whether they would be able to supply Japanese 
markets adequately with goods after the departure of the Por- 
tuguese, and finally extracted a promise from them to do so. 

The Bakufu’s anxiety, however, was not so easily assuaged. The 
following year, only twenty days after issuing the Portuguese exclu- 
sion order, the Bakufu summoned the head of the So clan from 
Tsushima, ordering him to build up his domain’s trade with Korea. 
A few months later, the head of the Shimazu clan in Satsuma was 
ordered to do the same with his domain’s trade with the Ryukyus. In 
this way the Bakufu sought to make up for any shortages that might 


13. For example, there are similarities between the trade that developed during 
the seventeenth century in the West African monarchy of Dahomey and that of Asia. 
See Karl Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave Trade (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1966). 
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be incurred by the prohibition on Portuguese trade and ensure con- 
tinued supplies of such necessary imports as Chinese raw silk.'4 
Although as yet no historical records have been discovered to sub- 
stantiate this idea, it seems likely that Chinese merchants were 
approached with similar requests from the Bakufu. 

The results of the Bakufu’s assiduous efforts can be seen in a 
diary kept by the head of the Dutch trading mission in Hirado at that 
time. The entries dated 23 and 24 January 1641 are particularly 
revealing: 


We were previously ordered by the Lord of Hirado in the name of 
the emperor {the Tokugawa shogun] to bring as many goods as 
possible into Japan each year. This was to avoid the confusion that 
might follow the deportation of the Portuguese. We deferred to the 
order and, as you know, last year borrowed huge amounts of silver 
at high interest rates in an effort to satisfy the demands of the 
Japanese. We then laid in a large supply of goods, which we brought 
to Japan and sold at a great loss to the company. . . . Realizing that 
our losses were due entirely to an oversupply of goods in Japan, we 
decided to save what was left of our merchandise and sell it at a 
more profitable time. Next year we shall limit our shipments to 
Japan and wait until prices rise to more satisfactory levels so that we 
can make good the already considerable losses incurred by the 
company.!5 


According to the diary, then, the Dutch responded to the 
Bakufu’s demands by immediately borrowing large sums of money 
and flooding Japanese markets with goods. Instead of showing any 
shortages, however, the market was already glutted. Prices plum- 
meted, and the East India Company sustained serious losses as a 
result. The Dutch and the Bakufu learned a simple fact the hard way: 
no matter how much they poured into the markets, there could be no 
sale without a buyer. The Bakufu’s precautions had served only to 
upset the balance of supply and demand. As this incident proves, the 
exclusion of Portuguese vessels did not immediately result in a 
reduction in the volume of trade. 

In fact, as Iwao Seiichi has already shown,!° the volume of trade 
by Dutch and Chinese ships increased sharply during the early years 


14. Tashiro, Kinsei Nitchd tsukd bdekishi no kenkya, pp. 433-45. 

15. Nagazumi Yoko, trans., Hirado Oranda shdkan no nikki (Iwanami Shoten, 
1970), vol. 4, p. 455. 

16. Iwao Seiichi, ‘‘Kinsei Nisshi boeki ni kansuru sdryoteki késatsu,”’ Shigaku 
zasshi, Vol. 62, No. 11 (1953), pp. 26-28. 
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of the Kan’ei era (1624-43), rising each time the Bakufu issued 
regulations banning voyages by Japan’s own licensed trade ships or 
the entry of Portuguese vessels. This is why sakoku has sometimes 
been termed the ‘‘monopoly of Japanese markets’’ by Dutch and 
Chinese merchants. 

Although the Bakufu had its various methods for limiting the 
countries with which Japan had contacts, the orders issued to the 
Tsushima and Satsuma domains directing that trade be expanded 
suggest that the central government had no intention of decreasing 
the total volume of trade. In fact, it was not for another twenty years 
or more that the Bakufu had any inclinations in that direction, and 
then it only limited the volume of foreign trade in an attempt to ease 
strains on the domestic economy. 

2. Silver Exports and Government Restrictions. The words “‘silk 
road’’ immediately call to mind an ancient route running west from 
China. And yet China was not the easternmost extremity of the ‘‘silk 
road’’; it stretched even farther eastward to what the Chinese called 
‘the land of the rising sun’’—to Japan. The eastern portion of the 
‘‘silk road’’ was actually a maze of different routes. Not only was 
there the route stretching directly from China to Japan, but there 
were also routes via Korea, the Ryukyus, and other southern is- 
lands. The merchants who followed these routes back to China 
carried silver and later copper from Japan. 

It is inconceivable to us today that Japan could ever have been 
blessed with the mineral wealth it had in the Edo period. It was truly 
an ‘“‘island of silver and gold.’’ Silver was mined in such large 
quantities in the late sixteenth century and throughout the seven- 
teenth century that Japan became the foremost silver-producing 
country in Asia. Since China was unable to supply its own needs for 
large amounts of silver, Japan sent mostly silver in exchange for the 
raw silk and fabrics that it imported from China.!7 

The problem was that while silver was an item for export, it was 
also essential for minting the silver coins, chdgin, that were used 
throughout Japan. As Japan entered a period of peace and stability 
and relied increasingly on a money economy, it was only natural that 
the demand for silver coins should grow. Obviously, the exportation 
of silver was incompatible with its use in minting domestic coins. 
And to make matters worse, by the middle of the seventeenth 
century silver production had begun to decline in Japan. Soon silver 


17. Kobata Atsushi, Nihon kdzan shi no kenkya (Iwanami Shoten, 1968) and 
Kingin boekishi no kenkyui (Hései Daigaku Shuppankyoku, 1976). 
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for casting coins was in short supply, and the Bakufu, which held 
exclusive rights to the casting of both gold and silver coins, was 
forced to adopt measures to prevent more silver from slipping out of 
the country. 

Since the Bakufu could most easily enforce restrictions on silver 
exports from ports where it directly controlled foreign trade, it 
turned its attention to the silver seeping out of Japan in Dutch and 
Chinese ships and in 1668 set an embargo on all silver exports from 
Nagasaki. Such a strong measure proved impracticable to implement 
all at once, and so the prohibition was first applied only to Dutch 
merchants, while the Chinese were temporarily overlooked. But 
once the leakage of silver on Dutch ships was contained, the Bakufu 
turned to the Chinese trade to see what restrictions might be en- 
forced. Adapting its methods as it proceeded to suit the conditions of 
the time, the Bakufu moved forward slowly but with some success. 
In 1685, for example, it adopted a policy called go-jddaka shihd 
whereby the amount of trade, which had previously gone unre- 
stricted, was set within a certain framework. Thereafter the Bakufu 
gradually set specific limits on the amount of silver that could be 
exported and changed the primary export from silver to copper (dé 
shiromono gae). The new restrictions were successful, and by the 
end of the seventeenth century the flood of silver exports from 
Nagasaki had dwindled to a mere trickle.!8 

In place of silver, copper became Japan’s major export. Since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Japan had been the leading 
copper producer not only in Northeast Asia, but in the rest of the 
world as well. Because of their superior quality, copper coins called 
Kan’ei tsahé flowed out of Nagasaki in such large quantities that 
until very recently they were in circulation throughout Southeast 
Asia as a common medium of exchange. China, where the exhaus- 
tion of domestic ore supplies and the use of inefficient refining and 
casting techniques had produced a chronic shortage of coinage, was 
glad to make the switch from silver to copper, and copper soon took 
over as Japan’s primary export to China. Copper was also exported 
in large amounts through the Dutch, usually in the form of bars that 
could also be used as ballast on homebound ships, and it was in great 
demand in European markets from late in the seventeenth century to 
the early eighteenth century.'° 

Nevertheless, Japan needed copper to cast its own coins, and the 


18. Yamawaki, Nagasaki no Tojin béeki, pp. 50-102 and 213-14. 
19. Kobata, Nihon kézan shi no kenkya, pp. 6-7. 
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production of copper, like that of silver, was soon on the decline. As 
aresult, from the middle of the eighteenth century, marine products 
such as dried sea slugs, dried abalone, and shark’s fin began to 
replace copper as Japan’s major exports in the Nagasaki trade. 

3. Trade Routes Hitherto Overlooked. Since the Bakufu actually 
controlled the port of Nagasaki, it could deal there with the problem 
of silver exports in a way impossible at ports controlled by individ- 
ual daimyo. Trade with Korea and the Ryukyus, then, was an 
entirely different story. 

Historians have been extremely slow to look into the foreign 
trade carried on by the domains; if anything they have merely 
assumed that such trade was nothing compared to the trade at 
Nagasaki and therefore unworthy of further consideration. Re- 
cently, however, new documents have come to light giving a more 
detailed picture of what domain-operated foreign trade was like. We 
have learned that the trade with Korea from the mid-seventeenth 
century to the early eighteenth century was a much more active 
business than we had ever imagined. Again, silver was the commod- 
ity around which this trade revolved.?° 

A detailed discussion of the organization of the Korean trade is 
beyond the scope of this article.*! In general, however, it was cus- 
tomary for Japan to send silver to China by way of Korea, and for 
China to send back raw silk and fabrics to Japan, again by way of 
Korea. Unlike the trade at Nagasaki, which was controlled by the 
Bakufu itself, this trade was handled by the Tsushima domain on 
foreign soil—in Korea. Free from the Bakufu’s interference, the 
Korean trade was thriving as the Nagasaki trade began to shrink 
under severe government restrictions. Since most of the silver ex- 
ported by Tsushima was purchased in Kyoto, we can term the route 
it took, stretching from Japan to China, the ‘‘silver road.’’ This 
‘silver road’’ began at Kyoto, passed through Tsushima and Korea, 
and finally ended at Peking. Only recently was it learned that in the 
52 years from 1684 to 1735, approximately 80,000 kan (300,000 kg) of 
silver coins passed along this route from Japan to China. Depending 
on the period, the volume of exports equalled anywhere from one 
hundred to even one thousand times the amount of silver being 
exported from Nagasaki. It is not true, then, that just because silver 


20. Tashiro Kazui, ‘‘Tsushima Han’s Korean Trade, 1684-1710,’ Acta Asiatica, 
30 (1976). 
_ 21. Fora detailed examination of the Japanese-Korean trade, see Tashiro, Kinsei 
Nitcho tsuké bodekishi no kenkyu (SObunsha, 1981). 
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exports had dropped off at Nagasaki by the end of the seventeenth 
century, they were completely under control elsewhere in Japan. In 
fact, silver was being exported in as large amounts as ever along 
routes that historians have hitherto overlooked. 

One special feature of silver exportation to Korea was that trad- 
ers preferred to deal in silver chégin coins, the actual currency of the 
time, instead of more customary objects of trade like silver ingots 
and silver plate. This does not mean, however, that traders used the 
coins to pay for imports; rather they thought of the chdgin coins as 
objects of trade in themselves. It would seem that the chdgin coins 
were the only form of silver whose quality was, in effect, guaranteed 
by the Bakufu, the central government of Japan. Large-scale export 
of silver was made possible for the first time because of the con- 
fidence the chogin inspired, but at the same time the exportation of 
the country’s own currency gave rise to a variety of major problems. 

4. New Mintings and Export Silver. We have seen that from the 
middle of the seventeenth century Japan began to suffer a shortage 
of silver for casting coins because of a decline in domestic silver 
production and the continuing heavy exportation of silver. Since the 
demand for coinage would grow as total output increased, the 
Bakufu planned to alleviate the shortage by issuing a new debased 
coinage in much larger supply. The result in 1695 was known as the 
‘‘New Genroku Minting.’’ The new minting brought a drastic reduc- 
tion in the quality of chégin coins, from 80 per cent pure silver in 
Keicho silver, the standard of quality for over 90 years, to 64 per 
cent pure silver in the new Genroku coinage. Moreover, the Bakufu, 
for whom the financial situation looked increasingly grave, had 
contrived that all profits from silver debasement should accrue to its 
own coffers, and in the coming years it did not hesitate to repeat the 
process again and again. As aresult, the Yotsuho silver cast in 1711 
contained only 20 per cent pure silver, the lowest quality reached in 
the entire history of Tokugawa period coinage.*? 

Whatever else they may have achieved, the new mintings 
brought inflation, leaving not a single corner of Japan unaffected. 
The effects, moreover, were not limited to Japan, but soon spread to 
other countries as well. The most serious consequences were suf- 
fered by those engaged in the Korean trade, since the export of 
chégin coins constituted the very backbone of their business. 

As we have seen, chégin coins became a simple trading commod- 


22. Taya Hirokichi, Kinsei ginza no kenkyai (Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 1963), pp. 
168-196. 
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ity which could be exported in large quantities without fear of loss 
because, minted by the central government, they were thought of as 
bearing the shogun’s personal guarantee of quality. As long as the 
high standard of 80 per cent pure silver content was maintained, 
confidence in the coins continued. As the purity of the coins de- 
creased with repeated debasements, however, their value as a trad- 
ing commodity suffered a proportional decline, and they lost the 
confidence of traders. No sooner did Tsushima send out a shipment 
of Genroku silver, which contained only 64 per cent pure silver, than 
there was an immediate response in the marketplace. Even though 
the Tsushima traders had sent proportionately more silver to com- 
pensate for depreciation, fewer Korean goods showed up for sale, 
and Tsushima traders suffered a sharp decline in profits. The de- 
basement of the chdgin coins: had already brought problems too 
complex to be dismissed simply by increasing the amounts sent to 
markets. Clearly it would be undesirable in the future to export 
silver coins whose value was debased yet further. 

Tsushima was a unique domain depending for its very existence 
on the trade between Japan and Korea. In fact, at the height of the 
Korean trade, 15,000 people, about half of the population of the 
entire domain, lived in the capital city of Fucht.?? Any fluctuations 
in the Korean trade were of crucial importance, for they meant the 
prosperity or decline of the domain itself. Thus, when it became 
apparent that debased silver coinage was a threat to trade, Tsushima 
negotiated with the Bakufu and convinced it to mint special high- 
quality coins containing 80 per cent pure silver to be used exclu- 
sively for export. The Bakufu was unusually willing to entertain 
Tsushima’s request because it feared that the precious Korean gin- 
seng root, which was imported solely by way of Tsushima, might 
begin to disappear from the Japanese market if nothing were done to 
bolster the flagging Korean trade. In fact, the precise name of the 
new export silver was ‘‘Silver of Bygone Days to Buy Ginseng”’ 
(ninjindai dko gin), or ‘‘Special Mint Silver’ (tokuchigin) for short. 
Oddly enough, the new high-quality coins were being. minted and 
exported at the same time that domestic coinage was undergoing a 
long series of debasements. 

5. Arai Hakuseki and Foreign Trade. Arai Hakuseki, political 
adviser to the shogun, created a great stir by opposing both the 
minting of export silver and its exportation to Korea. In works like 


23. Shinbo Hiroshi, Hayami Akira, and Nishikawa Shunsaku, Saryd keizaishi 
nyiimon (Nihon Hy6ronsha, 1975), pp. 76-77. 
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Hakuseki kengi2* and Oritaku shiba no ki?* he raised the issue of the 
outflow of gold and silver from Japan. He presented for the first time 
a systematic and thoughtful discussion of what others before him 
had touched on but vaguely, the relationship between precious met- 
als and trade. In Oritaku shiba no ki, for example, he contended: 


The bulk of our national wealth has already been lost through expor- 
tation to foreign lands, and it will clearly take less than a century for 
foreign consumption to exhaust what remains. Let us think of our 
national production in terms of the human body. Our agricultural 
products are like hair: it continues to grow no matter how we cut it. 
Our mineral wealth is like the skeleton, however; once gone, it 
cannot be replaced. . . . To exchange the mineral wealth that we 
ourselves need for useless trifles from other lands is to ignore the 
far-reaching interests of our country.?° 


Hakuseki’s philosophy bears some resemblance to European 
bullionism insofar as he stressed the value of precious metals. In 
Europe, however, such a philosophy gave rise to, indeed was the 
essential catalyst for, the expansion of foreign trade as the means by 
which countries could maintain their supplies of gold and silver. 
Hakuseki, however, took the opposite course, forging a policy 
whose aim was the thoroughgoing reduction of foreign trade. In 
contrast to Europe in the same period, Japan was blessed with a 
fairly good supply of natural resources. To Hakuseki, foreign trade 
could only mean the channeling of Japan’s own irreplaceable riches 
outside the country. With mineral products his nation’s primary 
export, it is small wonder that Hakuseki advocated the reduction or 
outright ban of foreign trade as a means of conserving domestic 
supplies of silver and gold. 

Of all the policies adopted by Hakuseki, in the area of foreign 
trade there is perhaps none more famous than the Shdtoku shinrei 
(The New Shotoku Act), also called the Kaihaku goshi shinrei (The 
New Shipping Act), which was issued in Nagasaki in 1715.27 A 
policy designed to reduce foreign trade, the new act grew out of 
Hakuseki’s conviction that the shipment of Japan’s precious metals 
abroad posed a threat to the nation’s economy. We should note, 
however, that the new act was intended to reduce the exportation of 


24. Hakuseki zenshi, V1 (Kokusho Kank6okai, 1977). 

25. Hakuseki zensha, Wl. 

26. Ibid., pp. 118-19. 

27. For a discussion of Arai Hakuseki and his various policies, see Miyazaki 
Michio, Arai Hakuseki no kenkyd, rev. ed. (Yoshikawa Kébunkan, 1969). 
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copper and not of silver. The outflow of silver from Nagasaki had 
not escaped the attention of the Bakufu for long, and measures had 
been taken quite early to control its export, as we have already seen. 
As aresult, the amount of silver leaving Japan through Nagasaki had 
dwindled to insignificance long before Hakuseki arrived on the 
scene, and it no longer posed a real problem. In place of silver, 
copper became the primary object of export and played such an 
important role in the trade out of Nagasaki that the Shotoku shinrei 
was promulgated specifically to reduce its exportation. 

Hakuseki was conscious of Japan as a nation to an unusual 
degree for a Japanese of his time.?8 He took a broad view of his 
country, emphasizing the deleterious effects exportation of mineral 
products like gold, silver, and copper might wreak on the nation as a 
whole. Statesmen before him had concerned themselves only with 
Nagasaki, a city whose trade was under the direct jurisdiction of the 
shogun. Whatever the specific aims of the Shotoku shinrei may have 
been, Hakuseki was the first to tackle the problem of silver exporta- 
tion from ports other than Nagasaki. It is characteristic of 
Hakuseki’s policy on foreign trade that he sought to transcend the 
decentralization of authority inherent in the bakuhan system of 
government, treating Japan as a nation state and effecting a national 
economic policy, however embryonic. In 1714, one year before the 
enactment of the Shdtoku shinrei, Hakuseki informed Tsushima that 
the minting of export silver would henceforth be banned and severe 
limitations set on the exportation of silver. 

6. The Realities of Japanese-Korean Relations. Tsushima re- 
sponded to Hakuseki’s ultimatum by sending Amenomori Hoshi, 
like Hakuseki a disciple of the Confucian scholar Kinoshita Jun’an, 
to present its views to the Bakufu, and a heated dispute broke out 
between the two men over the exporting of silver.2° The conflict is 
reminiscent of the dispute over mercantilism that raged in seven- 


28. In a country like Japan, surrounded on all sides by water, political cohesion 
was easily achieved, and consciousness of Japan as a nation or of the Japanese as a 
people for the most part remained undeveloped. Even during periods of political 
turmoil and civil war, there was no fear of invasion from the outside, and Japan was 
able to regain political unity naturally from within. It is perhaps for this reason that 
when the word kuni does appear in the writings of the time, it does not refer to the 
nation or the people but in most cases to an individual lord’s domain or, in an even 
narrower sense, to his retainers. , 

29. A more detailed account of the dispute appears in the records of the S6 clan. 
See ‘‘K6ekiry6 no gin gensho no gi 6seiderares6r6 ni tsuite 6fuku no j6 hikae,’’ Sdke 
kiroku, National Diet Library Document No. 1714. 
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teenth-century Europe, primarily in England. For all the similarities, 
the opposing factions in Japan represented interests exactly opposite 
to those of their counterparts in Europe. In Japan it was men like 
Hakuseki, concerned with the interests of the nation as a whole and 
beginning, at least, to show concern for the economic welfare of the 
people, who advocated restrictions on foreign trade. And it was men 
like Hoshi, concerned with preserving both a workable political and 
economic relationship with Korea—the one nation with which Japan 
maintained equal diplomatic relations during the Edo period—and 
the economic well-being of Tsushima, who advocated the continua- 
tion of foreign trade. The interests represented by the two factions 
were dictated by Japan’s unique economic conditions: Unlike Eng- 
land, which produced no gold or silver of its own and supplied its 
needs primarily through trade, Japan produced both gold and silver. 
By contrast, it was the highly commercialized domain of Tsushima 
that more nearly approximated the situation of England. In any case, 
the dispute ended in an unexpected victory not only for Hosht, but 
also, of course, for the Tsushima domain. For a while, at least, the 
Bakufu would continue to mint export silver, and Tsushima would 
continue to export it at the same high levels as before. 

In siding with Hoshi and Tsushima, the Bakufu was merely 
reaffirming the important position occupied by the domain in 
Japanese-Korean diplomatic relations, a unique position that re- 
quires more detailed examination. Though diplomatic relations be- 
tween Japan and Korea were conducted throughout the Tokugawa 
period on a basis of equality, the actual nature of the relationship 
was extremely complex. In its relations with Korea, the Bakufu had 
two objects in mind: to avoid at all costs entering into any kind of 
sovereign-vassal relationship with China and, thus, by preserving 
equality in international relations, to provide for solidarity through- 
out East Asia. For all the Bakufu’s intentions, however, China still 
occupied, as it always had, the central position in the East Asian 
international order. It was this long-standing, traditional order that 
determined in part the divisive sense of ethnic identity and national 
ideology that emerged in both Japan and Korea. To establish di- 
plomatic relations between Japan and Korea in the form envisioned 
by the Bakufu, then, it was necessary to find some sort of go- 
between, a mediator capable of finding common ground on which to 
bring together two basically divergent mentalities and sufficiently 
flexible to cope with the myriad problems arising from all the subtle 
differences between the two nations. The role of go-between fell to 
the So clan, the daimyo of the one domain, Tsushima, that had 
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continued to have through the Tokugawa period the most vital 
interest in maintaining Japanese-Korean relations. With the S6 as 
middleman, Japan and Korea could for the first time recognize one 
another as nations and establish diplomatic relations. 

Diagram 2 illustrates the position occupied by Tsushima in Ja- 
pan’s diplomatic relations with Korea. The Korean official charged 
with the handling of all diplomatic relations with Japan (the reisd), 
his deputy (the sanpan), and the lord of the Tsushima domain 
addressed one another by the honorific title koka, thus treating each 
other as equals. In addition, the lord of Tsushima paid a kind of 
tribute to the Korean king. Though Tsushima’s position in relation 
to Japan and Korea seems similar to that of the Ryukyus, which 
were regarded by both China and Japan as a territorial possession, it 
is clear that Tsushima played a much more important role in the 
international community. It served as a mouthpiece for both Japan 
and Korea and engaged in various diplomatic activities, conducting 
negotiations at Wakan, reporting on conditions in Japan to Korea, 


Tokugawa 
Shogun 


Daimyo 
of 
Tsushima 


———— OOOO 
Official relations superior inferior 


Diagram 2 
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and sending emissaries to attend such important functions as the 
coronation of the Korean king.3° 

The unique position occupied by Tsushima in Japanese-Korean 
relations worked to the advantage of the domain, giving it the upper 
hand in its dealings with the Bakufu. Having once emerged victori- 
ous from the debate with Hakuseki, the domain continued to make 
its position vis-d-vis Korea the key defense of its foreign trade, 
arguing that a reduction in export silver would inevitably lead to a 
decline in trade revenue. To impose such a reduction on a domain 
whose economic well-being so depended on trade was tantamount, 
argued Tsushima, to depriving a guiltless daimyo of his fief, and the 
aggrieved lord clinched his argument beyond all doubt by indicating 
his readiness to abandon the whole business of diplomacy and re- 
questing a new fief.?! 

The situation clearly illustrated the difficulties inherent in at- 
tempting to regulate the Korean trade through economic policy 
alone, and it caused the leaders of the Bakufu to appreciate anew the 
complex structure of Japanese-Korean diplomatic relations. Con- 
fronted with myriad obstacles, the policy of curbing silver exports to 
Korea, first expounded by Hakuseki in the second decade of the 
eighteenth century, was doomed to failure. Shdtoku and Ky6ého 
silver, the mintings following the debased Yotsuho silver coinage 
and amounting to some 330,000 kan, contained once again 80 per 
cent pure silver; and of the total amount coined, over the next 20 
years, more than 8 per cent, or nearly 30,000 kan, was exported to 
Korea by way of Tsushima. 

In 1736 the shogun Tokugawa Yoshimune had new coins cast, 
called Genbun silver, containing only 46 per cent pure silver, and 
once again special export silver had to be sent to Tsushima for use in 
the Korean trade. Only a year later, however, the Bakufu adopted a 
new, strict policy toward the export of silver to Korea, taking 
advantage of the new debased coinage to begin a rigorous reduction 
in the minting of export silver and to curtail the amount of silver 
being exported to Korea.*? The new policy introduced extremely 
effective measures that completely sidestepped the bothersome 
question of diplomacy. No longer would Japan pay to foreign coun- 
tries the high prices that had been such a drain on its own supplies of 


30. Tashiro, Kinsei Nitcho tsikd béekishi no kenkya, pp. 133-34 and 136-39. 
31. Soke kiroku. 
32. Tashiro, Kinsei Nitchd tsiké béekishi no kenkyi, pp. 321-23. 
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silver; from now on Japan would produce for itself the raw silk, 
fabrics, and ginseng that it had once been forced to import. Needless 
to say, Tsushima’s fortunes went into a swift decline. But because 
the domain played such an essential role in Japanese-Korean di- 
plomatic relations, the Bakufu found various pretexts for offering it 
financial assistance, much of it in the form of indemnities.?3 


Conclusion 


Our discussion has revealed several interesting points about 
Japanese foreign relations during the Edo period. In the first place, 
we now know that sakoku was not just a reactionary ban or limita- 
tion on all foreign relations. Instead, when understood in the context 
of Northeast Asian history as a whole, it represents a constructive 
policy of foreign relations adopted by Japan in an effort to free itself 
from Chinese control. Factors leading to the adoption of such a 
policy may be found in Japan’s domestic affairs as well as in the 
affairs of its neighbors. Japan itself had already passed through more 
than a century of fighting, instability, and confusion when the To- 
kugawa Bakufu was formed. The new government, intent on build- 
ing one unified nation from a multitude of squabbling factions, was 
willing to try out one political or economic scheme after another, 
each adapted to Japan’s unique needs, in a search for just the right 
combination to assure stability and peace. In China, on the other 
hand, the Ming dynasty gave way to the Ch’ing; and the new rulers, 
Jiirched tribesmen from the north, were much more willing than 
their Chinese predecessors to entertain the idea of private trade 
relations with Japan. And in Korea, after repeated wars with both 
China and Japan, the Yi were creating a stubbornly Confucianist 
state with a more thoroughgoing policy of seclusionism than any 
ever achieved by Japan. Starting from the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the countries of Northeast Asia enjoyed nearly two cen- 
turies of peace, unbroken by any disturbances except in their rela- 
tions with Russia, until the Western powers began to push their way 
in again, throwing the whole region into confusion. Sakoku and the 
foreign relations of the Edo period should be examined yet further 
within this broader, historical context. 

Our second area of discussion concerned trade—or more particu- 
larly, the various problems that arose from the exportation of 
silver—under sakoku. In the middle of the sixteenth century, when 


33. Ibid., pp. 394-97. 
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the Portuguese edged their way into Northeast Asian trade, they 
were quick to see how they could turn China’s long-standing love of 
silver and Japan’s burgeoning silver production into enormous 
profits for themselves simply by carrying silver from Japan to China. 
After the expulsion of the Portuguese for religious reasons, silver 
continued to reach China through the ‘‘inbound trade’’ involving the 
Dutch and Chinese at Nagasaki and through the ‘‘outbound trade’’ 
along the Tsushima-Korea and Satsuma-Ryukyus routes. 

By the second half of the seventeenth century, the Bakufu had 
effectively limited the amount of silver being exported from 
Nagasaki, a port that fell under Bakufu jurisdiction. Nevertheless, 
under the bakuhan system, which left local administration of each 
domain in the hands of the local daimyo—an aspect of that bifurcated 
political structure so typical of the Edo period—the trade routes out 
of Tsushima and Satsuma were untouchable as far as the Bakufu was 
concerned. As a result, no matter how tightly the Bakufu tried to 
shut off the flow of silver from Nagasaki, it could not stop the flood 
of silver still issuing from Tsushima. Moreover, because the silver 
was exported in the form of chdégin coins, of which at the best of 
times there was hardly an adequate supply, the silver trade served to 
reduce even further the number of silver coins circulating in Japan, a 
shortage felt most keenly in the economically developed western 
regions where silver coins were most widely used. To make up for 
the shortages, the domains even tried issuing their own paper cur- 
rency for use within their own boundaries. 

Our third area of discussion revolved around a related topic: 
politics and foreign relations during the age of sakoku as revealed in 
the dispute between Arai Hakuseki and the Tsushima domain. As 
we have seen, amongst the types of official relationships to be found 
in the sphere of domain administration, the relations between Sa- 
tsuma and the Ryukyus belonged to the category of ‘‘ruler vs. 
ruled.’ As such, it was therefore possible for the Bakufu to regard 
the connection as part of its own bakuhan system. Tsushima, by 
contrast, stood in relation to Korea as one foreign country to an- 
other. Since the Bakufu had none of the necessary administrative 
machinery for dealing with Korea, no setup for handling the actual 
business of diplomacy, it left all normal diplomatic negotiations in 
the hands of the Tsushima domain in return for a monopoly on the 
Korean trade. On the one hand, then, Tsushima was incorporated in 
the bakuhan system and acted in compliance with the will of the 
Bakufu, while on the other it was an independent political entity 
participating as a free agent in the international community. Fur- 
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thermore, we must not overlook the fact that, whatever ideas Japan 
may have had to the contrary, Korea stubbornly regarded Tsushima 
as a tributary state. Thus, it is clearly an oversimplification to regard 
Tsushima as just another domain in the bakuhan system. 

These observations raise several important questions. What, for 
example, was the nature of diplomacy during the period of sakoku? 
And what in fact was the significance of Bakufu and domain in 
Japanese political history? Though our study has touched on all of 
these issues, there still remains much to explore. 
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